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material, for people still set great store by this reading matter. Voters
in the country and the small villages prized the pamphlets received by
mail as their special contact with the outside world. Avidly they read
and passed them around. Various writers were enlisted to prepare such
literature, and John W. Forney, Amos Kendall, Judge Jeremiah S.
Black of the Pennsylvania Supreme Court, and William B. Reed, law~
yer and lecturer in American history at the University of Pennsylvania,
took up their pens. Many speeches made in Congress were printed in
quantity and despatched broadcast. The committee corresponded with
the county chairmen all over the nation, asking for statistics and lists of
voters. They encouraged the organization of Keystone clubs, named
after Buchanan's home state. Pamphlets were sent directly to those on
the lists, generally under congressional frank, and packages of them
were mailed to the local chairmen and to the clubs for circulation. Some
clubs opened reading rooms where this hortatory literature might be
consulted and discussed. By August 1 the clerks of the committee were
mailing out forty thousand pieces a day.
Writers and orators did not have much inspiration. They concen-
trated on showing how safe and conservative Buchanan was, how radi-
cal and dangerous were Fremont and the Black Republicans. They had
to show the free-state voters that Buchanan was not a serf of the South,
and the Southern voters that he was friendly to their interests. They
wooed the Germans and other foreign voters by showing that the Re-
publicans were Know-Nothings. They went after the labor vote by
portraying Buchanan as a friend to workmen and judicious protection.
To Whig voters they displayed impressive endorsements from former
Whigs, like Rufus Choate of Massachusetts and the Maryland Senators,
Pratt and Pearce.
The gravest danger to the Democrats came from the way the Re-
publicans used "Bleeding Kansas." In order to quiet the slavery issue,
President Pierce sent an experienced governor, John W. Geary, to
Kansas; the congressional leaders devised the unsuccessful Toombs bill
to provide for a speedy admission of Kansas following an orderly vote
on the slavery issue. Free-state men in Kansas and Republicans in Con-
gress, however, kept the issue very much alive.1